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(SPECIAL FOR “THE CITRUS INDUSTRY”) 


Endorsed by all groups among the 
shippers and approved by ninety-five 
percent of the growers with whom 
contact has been made, the Florida 
Citrus Institute is endeavoring to or- 
ganize the state’s citrus industry to 
accomplish one purpose—solution of 
the problem of increasing the na- 
tional and international per capita 
comsumption of all Florida citrus 
fruits. 

Worth while efforts to solve this 
problem have been made in the past 
and have brought benefits to the 
industry but have failed because of 
lack of support from those who would 
receive the benefits. It is a task in 
which the whole industry must co- 
operate. 

The impetus of the present move- 
ment came from the Florida Exhibit 
at the Chicago World’s Fair. The 
purpose of that Exhibit was “to sell 
Florida.” 

Florida has two great crops, citrus 
and tourists. The effectiveness of the 
Florida Exhibit at Chicago in at- 
tracting tourists to the state has been 
readily apparent this year as it was 
last year. Because the Chicago Fair 
was held during the summer months 
when little Florida fruit was avail- 
able for display purposes the efforts 
in behalf of that crop were restrict- 
ed necessarily. However, it is a mat- 
ter of record that Florida citrus com- 


sumption in the Chicago area in- 
creased twenty-seven percent in the 
year following the 1933 Exhibit. 

Earl W. Brown, of DeLand, mana- 
ger of the 1933 and 1934 Florida 
Exhibits, returned to Florida with the 
conviction that something could and 
should be done for the state’s indus- 
try. The. matter was presented to me 
as Chairman of the Florida World’s 
Fair Commission and to Edward 
Ball, of Jacksonville, was as Vice 
Chairman of that Commission had 
rendered a great service. Thereby was 
born the Florida Citrus Institute. 

There is no mystery about the ori- 
gin of the Institute and no ulterior 
motives are represented in its ex- 
istence, 

Messrs. Ball and Brown and my- 
self agreed to finance the movement 
during its organization period be- 
cause we felt that it represented the 
most worth while task that can be 
undertaken for Florida. We have no 
axe to grind and no favorites to play. 
None of us has any connection with 
any advertising agency. We agreed 
that none of us would now or at any 
future time draw any compensation. 

The Florida Citrus Institute is a 
business organization, incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Flor- 
ida. It has no political affiliations 
and no one connected with it has any 
political ambitions. It is recognized 


that, no movement of the kind can 
be. expected to succeed if it has any 
political tinge. 

The Florida Citrus Institute is a 
non-factional organization. It has re- 
ceived the endorsement and is re- 
ceiving the support of the Associated 
Citrus Growers and Shippers of Flor- 
ida, the Plorida Citrus Exchange, and 
the Committee of Fifty as well as 
outstanding shippers not affiliated 
with any of those groups. 

The Florida Citrus Institute is a 
non-prifit organization, and is so in- 
corporated. All monies collected by 
it will be expended in the effort to 
increase consumption of Florida cit- 
rus through publicity and advertis- 
ing, except for such expenditures as 
may be necessary for maintaining an 
office to handle the funds collected. 
No high salaries ever will be paid 
to anyone connected with the organi- 
zation. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Institute consists of Messrs. Ball and 
Brown and myself. An Advisory 
Committee will pass on all expendi- 
tures and policies. This Committee is 
being selected by the various groups 
in the industry and will have five 
members. Those selected to date by 
the various groups are: C. H. Walker, 
Bartow, Presidents’ Association ‘of - 
the Florida Citrus Exchange; W. H. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Neutral Fertilizers, What They Are, And 


How They Act 


R. W. RUPRECHT, HEAD DEPT. CHEMIST RY & SOILS, FLORIDA EXPERIMENT STATION. 


During the last year much has 
been written about acid and non-acid 
forming or neutral fertilizers. In a 
few states regulations have been is- 
sued in regard to such fertilizers. In 
talking with growers we find a great 
deal of misunderstanding in regard 
to just what constitutes a neutral 
fertilizer. It does not mean for in- 
stance that the fertilizer is neutral 
in reaction but that the final result 
of the use of such a fertilizer will 
leave neither an acid nor a basic 
residue in the soil. Or expressed dif- 
ferently, neutral fertilizers will not 
change the soil reaction in any way. 
As a matter of fact, most of the 
neutral fertilizers, if tested for acia- 
ity, will be found to be distinctly 
alkaline in reaction, but their effect 
on the soil is neutral. 

What causes a fertilizer to have 
an akaline or acid reaction after it 
has been added to the soil? Those 
of you who at one time or another 
had a course in chemistry may rem- 
ember that all salts are composed of 
a basic and an acidic component ex- 
actly neutralizing each other. Most of 
the chemicals used in commercial fer- 
tilizers are such salts. For example, 
nitrate of soda is made up of a basic 
part, sodium, and an acid part, ni- 
tric acid or nitrates. Likewise, sul- 
fate of ammonia is made up of the 
basic part, ammonia, and the acidic, 
sulfuric acid or sulfate particles. 

Now let us see what happens when 
these salts are added to the soil. In 
the case of nitrate of soda, the roots 
of the plants will take up the nitrate 
particle in larger amounts than the 
sodium particles, the result as you 
can readily see is that an excess 
of the sodium particles are left in the 
soil. As sodium is a basic particle 
the soil will be more basic than be- 
fore the addition to the nitrate of 
soda. Nitrate of soda is, therefore, a 
basic fertilizer. 

In the case of sulfate of ammon- 
ia, the basic part ammonia, is attack- 
ed by soil bacteria and gradually 
changed to nitrates, an acidic particle. 
We then have two acidic particles, 
nitrate and sulfate, instead of one 
basic and one acidic. The plant roots 
will take up the nitrate particles the 
same as they did in the case of ni- 
trate of soda. This still leaves the 
sulfate particle in the soil. As this 
is acid the result of adding sulfate 


of ammonia to the soil is to leave the 
soil more acid, thus this compound 
is classed as acidic. In general all 
compounds containing ammonia as 
ammonia have an acid _ reaction. 
This applies not only to chemicals 
but also to most of the organic ni- 
trogen comopunds. Those salts con- 
taining nitrates on the other hand, all 
leave a basic residue in the soil. 

In recent years there has been a 
marked decrease in the price of sul- 
fate of ammonia, so that ammonia 
from this source was and is cheap- 
erer than from the nitrates. As a 
result, much larger amounts of this 
material are used in commercial fer- 
tilizer, than was the case a few years 
ago. In 1900 only 4,200 tons of sul- 
fate of ammonia were used in mixed 
fertilizers, while in 1931, 322,878 
tons were used. Up to 1906 the 
general average of fertilizers sold in 
the U. S. had a basic end reaction. 
Since that time they have been acid 
and the degree of acidity has steadily 
increased so that in 1931 it would 
have taken an average of 161.27 lbs. 
of calcium carbonate per ton to neu- 
tralize the potential acidity of all 
the fertilizers sold. What does this 
mean? It means that in those sec- 
tions of the country where the soil 
reaction is already near the danger 
line the continued use of this type 
of fertilizer may change the soil re- 
action to such an extent that decreas- 
ed crop yields will result. 

Recent fertilizer experiments con- 
ducted by the U. S. D. A. in cooper- 
ation with the Experiment Stations in 
the Carolinas have shown smaller 
yields of cotton when acidic fertil- 
izers were used. In many cases in 
the northern states where the soils 
contain considerable clay, it has long 
been known that the continued use 
of sulfate of ammoia as a source of 
nitrogen would bring about an ex- 
cessive acid condition of the soil. 
This is not so true of the lighter, 
sandy soils. 

In this state we have an example 
of the effect of the continued use of 
sulfate of ammonia on soil acidity in 
our source of nitrogeon plots at the 
Citrus Experiment Station. After 
10 years of continued use of sulfate 
of ammonia as the only source of ni- 
trogen on one Of the plots, the soil 
reaction was pH 4.38'in the surface 
9 inches, and pH 4.50 in the second 


depth. The virgin soil adjoining 
these plots to which no fertilizer had 


ever been added had a reaction of pH 
4.97 in the surface soil and 5.22 in 
the subsoil. The plot which had re- 
ceived nitrate of soda continuously 
for 10 years had a reaction of pH 
4.90 in the surface soil and pH 4.92 
in the subsoil while the plot receiving 
its nitrogen from dried blood had a 
reaction of pH 4.56 in the surface 
and 4.69 in the subsoil. 


Thus we find that the continued 
use of a physiological acid fertilizer, 
sulfate of ammonia, has changed the 
reaction of the soil from pH 4.97 to 
4.38 in 10 years time, while the use 
of a basic fertilizer, nitrate of soda, 
for 10 years has had practically no 
effect on the soil reaction, or rather 
it has maintained the original soil re- 
action as the nitrate of soda plot 
had a reaction of 4.90 in the surface 
soil and 4.92 in the subsoil compared 
with a reaction of 4.97 in the surface 
and 5.22 in the subsoil of the virgin 
soil. Had our soil had a higher in- 
itial pH reading, or in other words, 
if our soils had been nearer neutral 
in the first place, the change in the 
reaction due to the use of sulfate of 
ammonia would probably have been 
greater. As most of the soils in 
this state have a pH value of around 
5.00, the use of acidic fertilizers 
would only gradually increase this 
acidity to a point where increased 
yields might be expected. 


In sections of the state where the 
soil reaction is already low, or the 
acidity so high, that yearly applica- 
tions of some form of lime, such as 
hardwood ashes, limestone or some 
of the synthetic alkaline compounds 
now on the market are necessary to 
insure good crops, the use of neutral 
fertilizers would hardly overcome 
this necessity. In still other sections 
where the soil is already neutral or 
nearly so, the use of neutral formu- 
las would be detrimental rather than 
beneficial. On such soils acidic fer- 
tilizers would give better results. 


It has been shown that the nitro- 
gen sources play the most important 
part in influencing the final reaction 
of fertilizers. As stated earlier, all 
ammonia compounds will increase the 
acidity while all nitrates will decrease 
the acidity. Potash salts have been 
found to have no influence either 
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way. Superphosphate reacts differ- 
ently depending on the _ soil 
to which it is added. On soils hav- 
ing a pH of 5.33 or below it will have 
a basic residue, while on soils above 
this figure it will either have no ef. 
fect or will leave an acidic residue. 
In Florida on most soils it will have 
a slightly basic effect as the majority 
of our soils have a pH of 5.33 or low- 
er. The various grades of rock phos- 
phate will have a basic effect, the de- 
gree to which they affect the reaction 
being in part determined by the per- 
centage of carbonate of lime they 
contain. The full effect of this mat- 
erial when used as a filler in ferti- 
lizer is still a disputed point. 

In producing — neutral fertilizers 
most fertilizer manufacturers are us- 
ing varying amounts of dolomitic 
limestone. Enough dolomite is add- 
ed to each ton to neutralize the acid- 
ity that would be formed after the 
fertilizer is added to the soil. Meth- 
ods have been worked out by which 
the amount of acidity developed 
by the various fertilizer materials 
can be determined in the laboratory. 
For instance, 100 lbs. of sulfate of 
ammonia will produce enough acid- 
ity to require 110 lbs. of calcium 
carbonate to neutralize it. Nitrate 
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of soda on the other hand will leave 
an alkaline or basic residue equal to 
28.8 lbs. of calcium carbonate. 


Dolomitic limestone is a limestone 
that contains both calcium and mag- 
nesium carbonate. As magnesium is 
one of the essentiol plant foods and 
is generally present only in small 
amounts in our sandy soils, it might 
be that th euse of fertilizers carry- 
ing this magnesium carbonate might 
be that the use of fertilizers carry- 
this standpoint the use of neutral 
fertilizers, if the neutrality is ach- 
ieved through the use of dolomitic 
limestone might be benefiical even 
though they would exert but little 
influence on the soil reaction. On 
the other hand it may be cheaper to 
apply dolomitic limestone direct, or 
obtain necessary magnesium through 


the use of low grade sulfate of potash_ 


magnesia. Before we can definitely 
say whether the use of neutral fer- 
tilizers would be preferable to the 
usual fertilizers leaving an acidic 
residue, we must know how much 
more such fertilizers are going to 
cost the farmer. It may well be 
that it would be more economical to 
make separate applications of liming 
materials and use the present fertil- 
izers. 


Porous Canvas Hose Used In Irrigation 
Of Citrus And Truck 


Many farmers, even in regions 
that are normally humid, are finding 
the use of porous canvas an econo- 
mical and efficient way of irrigating 
small fruit farms and truck crops, 
says F, E. Staebne, of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Engineering, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Exper- 
ience shows that at times it becomes 
profitable to irrigate such crops. One 
advantage on soils subject to wash- 
ing is that this method does not 
erode the field as furrow irrigation 
dose. 

Porous hose irrigation is especially 
advantageous where the ground is on- 
ly slightly irregular and where the 
soil is either too sandy or too heavy 
for satisfactory furrow irrigation. It 
ig one of the simpler and newer 
methods of surface irrigation adopted 
in eastern states for distributing wa- 
ter to the soil near plant roots, where 
a limited supply of water will do the 
most good. The method is finding 
favor with farmers. 

The porous hose is made of ordi- 
nary canvas, 8 or 12 ounce, with one 
end closed. The water seeps gently 
through the fabric. One end of the 


hose is fastened to a supply pipe 
to which water is pumped at moder- 
ate pressure. 

The method can be used satisfac- 
torily wherever it will not be neces- 
sary to carry water up ridges or 
knolls more than about two feet 
higher than the low places in the 
hose line between those ridges or 
knolls and the supply line. 

Where soil cannot absorb water 
rapidly, it is practical to cut down 
the flow at the hydrant. If the soil 
absorbs water slowly, the ground 
preferably should have a uniform 
slope away from the hydrant; the 
more uniform the slope, the better. 
In a hose laid on a_ considerable 
downhill slope the flow can be regu- 
lated by tying strings around the 
hose at intervals until it looks some- 
thing like a link sausage. 

Although only a narrow strip can 
be watered from one position of the 
hose, there is a convenient hand pul- 
ley or roller device that, as it is car- 
ried down the field, will lift the hose 
from one middle to the next over a 
row of low-growing plants such as 
strawberries or potatoes, 


RIDA 
EXTENDS SHIPPING SEASON 
FOR TEXAS CITRUS FRUITS 


The season for shipping citrus fruit 
under the Mexican fruit fly quaran- 
tine regulations from the Texas 
counties of Willacy, Cameron and 
Hidalgo, has been extended provision- 
ally to include April 15, 1935, Lee 
A. Strong, Chief of the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
has announced. 

If conditions of reinfestation oc- 
cur or if growers fail to observe 
sanitary requirements and to com- 
ply with cleanup restrictions, it may 
be necessary to set an earlier date. 
The shipping season normally closes 
—under the quarantine—in March. 

The extension was announced after 
consultation with the Texas State 
Department of Agriculture and is 
concurred m by J. E. McDonald, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. Qua- 
rantine officials of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of Texas and of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture anticipate the same co- 
operation heretofore extended in this 
work by growers and packers of the 
lower Rio Grande Valley. 

Mr. Strong points out that the 
Federal Department of Agriculture 
desires to assist in every possible 
manner in the movement of the Tex- 
as citrus crop. At the same time there 
must be full appreciation of the de- 
partment’s responsibility to prevent 
the building up of infestation and 
spread of fruit fly. Mr. Strong hopes 
and believes that the growers will 
at all times realize the importance of 
full compliance with the cleanup 
regulations. Discovery of any infes- 
tation of the Mexican fruit fly will 
necessarily require immediate eradi- 
cation and precautionary cleanup 
measures in any area which may be 
involved. 


Perrine lemon, a new fruit in most 
sections of Florida, is a cross between 
the Key lime and the lemon, Bearing 
trees as yet are few but the Experi- 
ment Station regards the variety as 
promising. High acid content and re- 
sistance vo diseases are advantages 
apparently indicated as possessed by 
the fruit. 
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When the darker side of Florida 
citrus industry is turned to _ the 
light it looks very black—in fact so 
black that the industry’s leaders are 
genuinely alarmed. 

This was revealed at a_ recent 
meeting of a dozen of the leaders 
who said that the time had come for 
“plain talk.” When they got down 
to “plain talk’ here is what some 
of them said: 

John D. Clark, Waverly Growers 
Cooperative, Waverly — “The lead- 
ers in the citrus industry are slow to 
recognize their responsibility. Our 
leadership must take responsibility 
and go ahead. If something isn’t done 
about telling our story about grape- 
fruit we are sunk, for people are 
eating less and less grapefruit.” 

L. P. Kirkland, Auburndale, direc- 
tor of the Associated Citrus Grow- 
ers and Shippers of Florida — “I 
don’t see how anyone can expect this 
industry to go on as it is today. We 
have two ways open. One is to ad- 
vertise and sell our fruit. The other 
is to begin to cut down our trees.” 

Charles H. Walker, Bartow, direc- 
tor of the Florida Citrus Exchange— 
“We are more at sea than ever. We 
have more “busted” growers than 
ever.” 

C. C. Commander, Tampa, general 
manager of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change — “A recent survey shows 
that 80 per cent of the consumers of 
oranges do not know whether they 
are eating California or Florida or- 
anges.” 

This discussion of the troubles of 
the industry also brought about a 
unamimity of opinion that no im- 
provement could be expected with- 
out advertising and publicity in be- 
half of Florida fruit as proposed by 
the recently organized Florida Citrus 
Institute. 


* * * 


Probable inclusion of citrus fruits 
in the proposed reciprocal trade 
treaty between the United States and 
Canada combined with effective ad- 
vertising in Canada was foreseen by 
Florida Citrus Institute officials as 
opening a promising market to grow- 
ers and shippers of Florida fruit. 

Dispatches from Washington state 
that negotiations are under way be- 
tween United States and Canada 
looking toward a trade treaty under 
which certain non-competitive pro- 
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Need Of Advertising Stressed By Florida 
Citrus Leaders 


ducts of each could be exported to 
the other at a lessened customs duty 
or free of customs charges. 

The present Canadian customs duty 
on citrus fruits is 80c per standard 
box, being the same on _ oranges, 
grapefruit and tangerines. This duty 
has greatly restricted use of Am- 
erican fruit in Canada. It is not 
known whether citrus fruits, if in- 
cluded in the treaty now under nego- 
tiation, would be subjected to a duty 
lower than that now in effect or 
be placed on the Canadian free list. 

Colonel H. F. Miller, director of 
organization of the Florida Citrus 
Institute, pointed out today, how- 
ever, that, regardless of the lower 
duty or absence of duty, the Canadian 
market for Florida fruit could not be 
developed without effective and sus- 
tained advertising and publicity. 

“The people of Canada never have 
been large consumers of citrus fruit,” 
Colonel Miller added. ‘‘Canada there- 
fore is virgin territory which I am 
informed California is eyeing an- 
xiously. Florida’s chances of getting 
a substantial part of this prospective 
new market depends altogether upon 
whether Florida growers and shippers 
are willing to cooperate in an adver- 
tising and publicity campaign such 
as proposed by the Florida Citrus In- 


stitute.” 
* * *” 


Florida citrus growers and shippers 
are warned by Roger W. Babson “to 
quit arguing and to play ball’ for 
“otherwise, Texas will lick the pants 
off of us.” 

The nationally known economist, 
enroute from his Florida winter home 
and citrus groves to California, sent 
back this warning to Florida friends 
in the form of a penciled notation 
on a dining car menu, mailed from 
Brownsville, Tex., It read: 

“T have been surprised with the 
tremendous citrus producing ability 
of this section. Tell the growers of 
Florida for me to quit arguing and 
to play ball, otherwise, Texas will 
lick the pants off of us. Unless we 
get together and cooperate we are 
done for.” 

Coincident with the receipt of 
Mr. Babson’s message, press dis- 
patches from Brownsville reported 
that Texas this season was shipping 
the second largest citrus crop in its 
history, leading Lorenzo A. Wilson, 
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chairman of the Florida Citrus In- 
stitute, to make this statement: 

“Mr. Babson’s apropos warning 
cominbed with all reports from Texas 
prove the need of effective and sus- 
tained commodity advertising for 
Florida fruit as contemplated by the 
Florida Citrus Industry through co- 
operation of the state’s growers and 
shippers.” 

oJ * * 

“Blankety-blank-blank, get 
tomato juice off the table!’ 

This was what greeted a Winter 
Garden restaurant proprietor the 
other day when Lorenzo A. Wilson, 
chairman of the Florida Citrus In- 
stitute, arrived at the restaurateur’s 
place of business to entertain a 
group of Orange County citrus grow- 
ers and shippers. The tomato juice 
was removed and after some delay 
juice from oranges from a nearby 
grove was substituted. 

“I’m sick and tired of seeing to- 
mato juice and other juices which 
compete with juice from oranges and 
grapefruit served in restaurants, ho- 
tels and railroad dining cars through- 
out the Florida citrus region,” Mr. 
Wilson afterward explained to his 
guests. 


that 


CHAIRMAN OUTLINES OBJECT 
OF “CITRUS INSTITUTE” 


(Continued from Page 5) 
Mouser, Orlando, Associated Grow- 
ers and Shippers; A. F. Pickard, 
Lakeland, Committee of Fifty, and 
Jack W. Simmons, Tallahassee, re- 
presenting allied interests, Hon Nath- 
an Mayo, commissioner of agriculture 
of the State of Florida, will serve 
as an ex-officio member, 

Shippers are being asked to sign 
contracts under which during the 
1935-36 crop season there will be 
paid to the Institute the sum of three 
cents per standard packed box, or 
its equivalent in volume, for all 
Florida fruit shipped in interstate or 
foreign commerce, These contracts 
and the program of the Institute are 
to become operative only when con- 
tracts have been signed by 80 per 
cent of the state’s production, based 
on the 1933-34 commercial crop. 
This crop was fixed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
at 24,000,000 boxes, which means 
that the Institute must obtain con- 
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tracts from shippers who handled 
that year 19,200,000 boxes. This 
use of the 1933-34 production total 
is merely for establishment of 80 per 
cent of the state’s crop, and has no 
other bearing on the matter. There 
will be no cost to growers or shippers 
until the 1935-36 crop moves to mar- 
ket. 

The Institute contemplates using 
all effective media in publicizing and 
advertising Florida citrus and there- 
by increasing the consumer demand. 
The advertising and publicity will be 
in behalf of Florida oranges, Florida 
grapefruit and Florida tangerines. It 
will not interfere with any brand ad- 
vertising but naturally will enhance 
the value of such brand advertising 
as is being done while creating a de- 
mand for all Florida fruit. 

The superiority of Florida fruit, 
its greater juice content, its health 
giving properties, its importance in 
the daily diet and similar appeals are 
to be made through publicity and 
advertising in the northern market- 
ing areas. 

The Florida Citrus Institute offers 
an opportunity for the citrus indus- 
try of Florida. If the shippers of the 
state fail to sign the requested con- 
tracts and if the growers of the state 
fail to use all of their influence to 
induce the shippers to sign these con- 
tracts, the Institute will fail. If it 
does fail, I who have seen the build- 
ing up of the industry will predict 
that it will be a long time before 
another effort of the kind is made. 
Those associated with the Institute 
and the industry generally, I believe, 
have every confidence in the success 
of the Institute and its pragram. 


TEXAS CROPS HIT HARD- 
EST BY RECENT. FREEZE 


Heavy damage to commercial vege- 
table crops in Texas as a result of 
the recent freeze is reported by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
“All beans that were up were killed, 
practically all tops of beets were 
frozen to the ground, and loss of 
cabbage in the Corpus Christi area 
was nearly complete it is stated. Loss 
of tonnage of cabbage in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley is estimated at 
75 per cent and practically all toma- 
toes that were up were killed. Pota- 
toes that were up in that area were 
killed back to the ground, says the 
bureau. Spinach was severely cut 
back in all Texas areas. Tops of 


IF suffering with Piles, I want to help 
you. oes ue a line explaining. 

d C. Whitney 
317 6th ye Des Moines, Iowa 
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Florida State Horticultural Society 
Meets At Vero Beach 


The Forty-Eighth Annual Meeting 
of the Florida State Horticultural 
Society is scheduled to meet in Vero 
Beach on April 9th, 10th and 11th. 
The meeting this year promises to be 
of especial interest on account of 
the widespread injury to citrus trees 
and other sub-tropical fruits by the 
cold in December and January. A 
special study is being made of the 
situation with particular reference 
to varietal hardiness, responses, 
methods of care, recent developments 
in protection against cold, and other 
phases and a report of the investi- 
gation is to be made, 

Other subjects to receive atten- 
tion on the program are new develop- 
ments in citrus soil fertility investi- 
gation, acidity and basicity in Fer- 
tilizers and their influence and re- 
actions in Florida soils. Recent de- 
elopments in the use of Borax, ad- 
vertising in the marketing of citrus 
fruits, necessary adjustments and 
the spray and dust programs, prun- 
ing methods, citrus legislation and 


diiscussions of other phases of the ° 


growing and marketing of citrus 
fruits, 

The Third Annual program of the 
Krome Memorial Institute will be de- 
voted to discussions of the effect of 
the recent cold on sub-tropical fruits, 
the trend toward standardization of 
varieties in Avocados, new develop- 
ments in disease and pest control, 
soil types for Avocados and Mangos, 
Mango varieties, the situation in re- 
ference to limes, and other subjects. 

The Tenth Annual Meeting of the 
Florida Rose Society is scheduled to 
be held at the same time, also the 
Tenth Annual Florida State Rose 
Show, Mr. R. H. Ellis of Orlando, 
is the President of the Rose Society 


onions were cut back in most in- 
stances in south Texas, but very lit- 
tle, if any, acreage loss is expected. 

In Alabama, it is estimated that 
about 95 per cent of the intended 
cabbage acreage had been set in the 
fields at the same time of the freeze 
and that about 75 per cent of the 
plants already set were killed. There 
was very little damage to vegetables 
from frost in California, and damage 
to Navel oranges and grapefruit on 
January 20 was slight. Florida crops 
were apparently uninjured by frost. 
In Louisiana, lettuce, radishes, cauli- 
flower, and broccoli were mostly des- 
troyed by the recent freeze. 


and Mrs. S. F. Poole of Winter Hav- 
en is the Secretary. 

The people of Vero Beach are pre- 
paring to entertain the Society mem- 
bers in royal style, and those who 
attend will be agreeably surprised 
and pleased. Among the entertain- 
ments to be provided will be a trip 
thru the McKee Gardens, one of the 
outstanding parks of the State. A 
large attendance at these meetings 
is anticipated. Plenty of hotel facili- 
ties are available and all will be 
comfortably housed at very reason- 
able rates, 


Lyons Fertilizer 
Plant At Tampa 
Destroyed By Fire 


On the night of February 18, just 
as tis issue of The Citrus Industry 
was going to press, the plant of the 
Lyons Fertilizer Company at Tampa 
was destroyed by fire, thought to 
have been due to spontaneous com- 
bustion in the chemical store rooms. 

This plant was one of the largest 
fertilizer plants in the state, and 
the fire entailed a loss estimated 
a $300,000, partially covered by in- 
surance, 

Announcement is made that steps 
will be taken to immediately rebuild 
the plant, but in the meantime ar- 
rangements have been made to re- 
sume operations at once through the 
co-operation of the Gulf Fertilizer 
Company and the West Coast Fertili- 
zer Company, and that all orders will 
be filled without delay. 

Mr. C. W. (Joe) Lyone was on his 
way to Washington at the time of 
the fire to confer with federal au- 
thorities in the matter of federal 
loans to citrus growers. Notified of 
the loss by wire while enroute to 
the national capital, Mr. Lyons re- 
turned at once to Tampa, devoted 
one day with his associates in tak- 
ing the necessary steps for the re- 
sumption and the rebuilding of com- 
pany’s factory, then left again for 
Washington. 

Coming just as spring fertiliza- 
tion was about to begin, the Com- 
pany had many unfilied orders on its 
books, but through the good offices 
of the Gulf and West Coast factories, 
these orders will be promptly filled. 
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FEDERAL LOANS FOR GROVE HEATERS 





‘Announcement by the farm loan depratment 
of the Federal government that grove heaters 
have been included in the list of implements for 
which government loans are available is good 
news for the citrus growers of Florida. 

Need of protection from frost damage was 
made clearly evident to the growers of Florida 
by the destructive freeze of December 11 and 
12. While it is true that frost damage to citrus 
in Florida may be expected only once in many 
years, the damage when it comes is of such mag- 
nitude as to impress upon the growers the vital 
need of more adequate protection than has 
heretofore been provided. 

Infrequency of frost damage to citrus in Flor- 
ida and entire absence of injury from this 
cause for many years, has given rise to a false 
sense of security which was quickly dispelled 
by the December freeze, and many growers, 
doubtless, will be glad to avail themselves of 
the government loans to provide protection 
from future injury to groves and fruit. 

It is understood that these loans may be se- 
cured on long terms and at a low rate of in- 
terest which will enable many growers not 
otherwise in position to provide protection to 
their groves to secure approved heaters through 
federal co-operation. 

The Federal government acted promptly 
when the matter was brought to its attention, 
and the loans thus made available will enable 
citrus growers of Florida and Texas to protect 
their groves as the growers of California have 
long been forced to do by reason of more fre- 
quent freezes in that state. 


UNITY OF ACTION NEEDED 


Divided as they have been, and still are, into 
groups, blocs, cliques, clans and rings, each 
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trying to reach the same goal by a different 
route, and each suspicious of the other, it is 
not surprising that Florida citrus growers have 
failed to achieve the ends sought, but that they 
have not suffered greater loss than has so far 
been sustained. 

There are at least a half dozen groups of 
shippers and a dozen or more groups of grow- 
ers, each striving honestly and earnestly to 
bring about better conditions in the industry. 
The trouble has been, and is, that when any 
project for the betterment of the industry is 
proposed by one group, all the other groups 
immediately become suspicious and begin look- 
ing for the Ethiopian in the wood pile. Counter - 
propositions are at once brought forward, with 
the result that none of them are adopted, and 
the industry finds itself in the same condition 
as before the propositions were submitted. 

Continued loss of profits, even convulsions of 
nature, fail to bring the unity of purpose and 
action which is essential to the success of any 
project proposed. Instead of groups, blocs, cit- 
ques, clans and rings, we need concerted ef- 
fort, united action and harmonious co-operation 
of all factions — growers and shippers alike. 
Until we have such concert of effort, unity of 
action and co-operation, the industry will con- 
tinue to suffer. 

All factions are agreed that such unity of 
purpose is required if we are to attain the suc- 
cess to which the industry is entitled. The trou- 
ble is that each faction insists upon all other 
factions agreeing to its own pet theories and 
adopting its own preconceived plan of action. 

What the industry needs is a Moses to lead 
it out of the wilderness. Up to now, such a 
Moses has not appeared—or if he has, he has 
not been recognized by the various factions. 


DON’T NEGLECT THAT GROVE 


If a citrus grove is worth having, it is worth 
caring for; if it isn’t worth caring for, it should 
be destroyed and put out of competition with 
groves whose owners are putting forth their 
best efforts to produce quality fruit. 

It costs money to buy fertilizers, to provide 
pest control, to cultivate when needed, to irri- 
gate if necessary or to provide needed drain- 
age; it costs money to provide against frost 
damage. But it costs less to provide 
these essentials to successful grove practice 
than to neglect the grove, for nothing depreci- 
ates more quickly than a neglected citrus 
grove. Profitable crops cannot be harvested 
from a neglected grove—and an unprofitable 
grove will soon wreck the most affluent bank 
account. 

Right now, following the destructive freeze 
of December, the citrus groves demand even 
greater care than under normal conditions. If 
this care is not given, profitable crops will be 
out of the question and and possible loss of 
the grove may result. 

Every grove owner owes it to his grove, to 
himself, to his state and to the industry to exert 
every possible effort to bring his grove back 
into the best possible condition through pains- 
taking care and the exercise of good, sound 
“grove sense.” 
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A letter from G. E. (Gary) Cur- 
rier, long president of the Bank of 
Winter Park and then vice-president 
of one of the Orlando banks . 
now in New Mexico. . . Here he was 
known as a charming fellow . 
brother-in-law of the late Roy E. 
Lenfest . . . son-in-law of Dr. Coffin, 
the well known Winter Park and 
Apopka grower ... that might be 
distinction enough here, but now he 
has gone up in the world . . . tied 
now to the tail of one of the Wash- 
ington alphabeticals, he has certainly 
achieved a real title, here it is... 
“Manager of Crater Land Purchase 
Project, Submarginal Land Purchase 
Program, Land Policy Section, Di- 
vision of Program Planning, Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture.” .. . Just the same we were 
mighty glad to hear from him, and 
to get this exact information in re- 
sponse to query as to just precisely 
what he was doing . .. The world do 
move, and when some folks now at 
Washington get a full swing it looks 
as if it moves backward pretty fast 
. . . Gary Currier’s embellishment is 
almost as good as that of that ancient 
Persian king. . . . “Lord of the Earth 
and the Heavens, Commander of the 
Stars, Defender of the Faith, Giver 
of Justice and Laws, Emperor of the 
East and West, and Ruler of the 
Fleets and Caravans, etc., etc.,” . 
Or words to that effect ... Busy days 
recently at the big Orlando citrus 
wineries . . . lots of fruit going in, 
and apparently everybody in a good 
frame of mind, if not to say in good 
spirits ... Prof. E. L. Lord wearing 
kid gloves during the cold weather 
. .. worried, too, at our look of dis- 
approval . .. but we didn’t have the 
heart to tell him . . . that among the 
permanent Florida population gloves 
are seldom worn except by that class 
of card players who wish to keep their 
finger tips sensitive . . . And death 
has taken J. Walker Pope, the man 
who put the Haven in Winter Haven 
. for to him must go credit for 
locating there many, many of the 
families who coming to Florida 


sought for themselves homes among 
the orange groves, and who laid the 
foundation for the Winter Haven of 
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today . . . Long one of the most 
active Polk County figures, he was 
always most constructive . . and 
rightly, too, deserves credit as the 
father of the good roads movement 
in Florida . . . One of our favorite 
Winter Haven people, we are going 
to miss J. Walker Pope muchly .. . 
Which reminds us that for the first 
time we missed attending an Orange 
Festival, due to pressure of work ... 
made a mind bet, however, we could 
pick the prize winners from a dis- 


tance ... . and when the returns were 
in, we had... As long as the Hon. 
Harrison Ambrose contrives’ the 


booth for the Florence Citrus Grow- 
ers Assn., how is anyone going to 
beat Florence Villa? . . . bearing in 
mind that man Bierce of Tampa who 
does the art work for them is the 
one we recommended for the Chica- 
go commission from Florida to .look 
to for citrus art ... but they would- 
n’t do it . . . which, however, is, in 
the words of the late Dr. Ross, no 
skin off our nose after all... It 
wasn’t such a big surprise to many 
when O. G, Strauss resigned as man- 
ager for the Control Committee ... 
luckily for him he has his old job 
with the U.S.D.A. to return to .». . 
It was a surprise to a great many, 
however, when J. C. Lettice of Or- 
lando was named acting manager in 
his place .. . and now many are ex- 
pressing the hope he will be confirmed 
in the job... Long a railroad traffic 
man, Jack Lettice, whose wife calls 
him, “J.C.”, has had many years 
experience in Florida and knows the 
state, and the citrus areas in par- 
ticular, very thoroughly . .. then, 
too, he has had some experience in 
shipping and selling citrus . . . Work- 
ing under O. G. Strauss ever since the 
Control Committee began to func- 
tion, he has made many friends 
among the growers in those sections 
where he wasn’t known before .. . 
Add to his recommendations the fact 
that he married a daughter of the 
late M. M. (Mike) Smith, and that 
Mike Smith was most fond of him, 
and his qualifications increase . . . 
Sure, he and Walter W. Rose married 
sisters, which ought to make them 
brothers-in-law or something 

Jack Lettice has the advantage of 















long acquaintance with most of the 
shippers in the state, plus a patience 
and tactfulness whick made him the 
one most popular member of the 
Control Committee’s force with whom 
outsiders came into contact ... The 
Committee could go farther and do no 
better . . . By the way, it looked as 
if the Control Committee wasn’t in 
a position to have a quorum for that 
meeting which received Obe Strauss’ 
resignation ...C. A. Garrett of Kis- 
simmee got a wire from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture appointing him 
after noon that day . . . just about 
in time for him to drive up to Or- 
lando and qualify . . . He made the 
ninth member, and nine are neces- 
sary for a quorum... Maybe before 
this appears in print the four remain- 
ing vacancies upon the committee 
will be filled . . . Filling the Control 
Committee and keeping it filled is 
something now to keep the AAA folks 
from having time hanging heavily 
upon their hands . Some have 
been referring to the Control Com- 
mittee as the Control Board 
which is getting dangerously near 
confusing it with the Board of Con- 
trol which bosses the University, the 
College for Women, etc., ete., . . 
on which the late E. L. Wartmann 
of Citra long served ... and of which 
Gen. A. H. Blanding of Bartow long 
has been a member ... Of course 
active growers and shippers will 
know the difference between the two 
bodies and are not likely to confuse 
them . . . but the similarity of name 
may serve to confuse the newspapers 
and the Florida public . . . which al- 
ready have much trouble keeping 
track of the organizations in citrus 
. . - In fact one editor recently head- 
lined an item, “Still Another Body 
To Increase Citrus Sales.” . . . which 
wasn’t intentionally unfair, perhaps, 
but which wouldn’t do much to aid 
the projected Citrus Institute which 
Mr. Bartley of Chicago is trying hard 
to “put over” in the Florida press 
... Dr. P. Phillip’s big packing house 
at Dr. P. Phillips, Florida, between 
Orlando and Vineland, recently got 
into the syndicated pictures of nota- 
ble things in Florida . . as the 
world’s largest packing house built 
by an individual . . . Now that the 
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state of Dr. Phillip’s health doesn’t 
permit him great business activity, 
Howard and Walter Phillips are work- 
ing hard on the job, along with Gay- 
nor Wiggins . . . The visit to Flor- 
ida of C. C. Teague, president of the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 
brought many conjectures . .. on2 
newspaper writer thought he came 
to look after the citrus loans which 
he had a big hand in authorizing 
while he was a member of the old 
Federal Farm Board another 
guessed he might be scouting .for 
the AAA because of the recent dis- 
turbance in connection with the Flor- 
ida Control Committee’s affairs .. . 
it also might have occurred to some- 
one that perhaps the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange wouldn’t be at 
all averse to some first hand informa- 
tion as to just how Florida pulled 
through the recent cold snap . 

Out in Texas they are having a mon- 
key and a parrot of a time, with both 
sides cussing each other out, so to 
speak, in the newspapers . .. Re- 
cently there were two full page ad- 
vertisements in the same newspaper 
on the same day from the two parties 
to the citrus controversy . one 
signed by the Rio Grande Valley Cit- 
rus Growers Exchange, the younger 
and larger of the two Texas citrus 
cooperatives, and the other signed 
by the Texas Independent Citrus 
Shippers Assn., whatever that is... 
It was apparently the old Florida 
scrap staged in a different setting 
- . . each side claiming to get the 
growers more for their fruit than the 
other . . . and one proudly pointing 
out that its absence of “$7,500 sales- 
managers” made it possible for it 
to do business at a profit and yet 
benefit the growers more . . . News 
from Texas would indicate it must 
have been a whale of a “norther’”’ 
which ushered in its January cold 
spell, for while damage from cold 
has been put at around ten per cent 
the damage from wind has been va- 
riously estimated up to fifteen per 
cent ... we have as yet had no word 
at all from our own under cover 
operative in the barber shop in Mer- 
cedes, which may or may not indicate 
that Florida cracker was frozen to 
death, or blew away Francis 
Whitehair, De Land, heads a sub- 
committee of the Florida Control 
Committee which is engaged in pre- 
paring proposed legislation to be pre- 
sented to the next legislature in April 
. . . but modestly refuses to discuss 
it as yet... if the committee can 
succeed in doing what Governor 
Sholtz requests, and can come for- 
ward with a program of legislation 
strongly endorsed by all elements in 
citrus, it will deserve considerable 
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credit . . . Lines in a dietetic journal 
indicate the belief that advertising of 
vitamins in various foods is being 
overdone . . . statement is made that 
it is practically impossible to prepare 
an ordinary meal without it contain- 
ing an abundance of vitamins of ev- 
ery classification . . . that just the 
ordinary American diet is plenty fu!l 
of vitamins .. . Well, anyhow it was 
Florida, through the Florida Citrus 
Exchange under Dr. Ross, which got 
the vitamin stuff started off well in 
foodstuff advertising; and it served 
a noble purpose in getting folks to 
eat more citrus fruits . . . The mod- 
ern American diet today isn’t at all 
what is was some years ago... which 
fact the dietetic sharks who now ob- 
ject to stressing vitamins probably 
overlook .. . It may be, however, that 
vitamins now are passe in public ap- 
peal, having gone the same way cal- 
ories went .. . Remember, how cal- 
ories once were the all important 
thing . . . and how the old Child’s 
restaurants used to list the calories 
contained in a portion of everything 
upon their menu cards ... There 
was a while when Child’s seemed to 
think the calories were just as im- 
portant as the price ... and how 
happy some Floridians were when it 
was discovered that a quart of orange 
juice contained considerably more 
calories than a quart of oysters... 
and the spectacle of one of those seri- 
ous guys in a restaurant trying to 
order his lunch so as to have it add 
up to a desired total of callories .. . 
We recall when Bernarr McFadden 
was running his string of meatless 
cafes, long before his publishing busi- 
ness assumed importance, and how 
his Bean Cutlet was alleged to con- 
tain’ an outrageous number of cal- 
ories by way of recommendation. . 
and how we bit on the advertisement, 
and dropped in and ordered a Bean 
Cutlet for ourself . .. and what a 
devil of a time we had eating it in 
order to be polite Running 
through a lot of the late Roy Len- 
fest’s photographs of citrus insects 
. .. how painstaking and accurate he 
was; and what a great loss to the 
Florida industry was sustained in his 
passing away ... If, “Genius is the 
art of taking pains,” Roy Lenfest 
was a genius, no less... Readers of 
this blurb evidently got a big kick 
out of last month’s story of the 
Davis-Oliver N.R.A. code correspond- 
ence ... so will we, it is intimated, 
when one C. McD. Davis of Wilming- 
ton, N. C. next sees this humble 
scribe . . . There are two Chase & 
Co.s these days ... Chase & Co. Inc. 
and Chase & Co., Cooperative . 
Yes sir, the Florida Citrus Exchange 
no longer may be referred to as 
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THE Florida citrus cooperative ... 
it is ONE of Florida’s citrus coop- 
eratives . . . Chase & Co, Coopera- 
tive being another and now 
please, Babson Park Citrus Growers 
Assn., and Lake Wales Citrus Grow- 
ers Assn. et al, please don’t jump 
on us... We meant to include you 
in that cooperative list, but when 
this typewriter is all oiled up we 
are just so fast with it that at times 
we actually blurt ... And right now 
we are all puzzled up, too... who 
is this John D. Clark, newly elected 
to the national council of the Nation- 
al Economic League . . . this letter 
before us from the Boston head- 
quarters doesn’t say ... is it the 
Waverly paragon, or the Bartow 
marvel? , . . Anyway, score one for 
Polk county ... Here, also from Bos- 
ton, is a new one to us... It is 
sliced bananas in orange juice. . 

no explanation, but we gather that 
instead of pouring cream or cow’s 
milk over bananas it is now au fait 
(neat expression isn’t it) to pour 
orange juice instead ... we must try 
that, so that when the next crop of 
winter visitors sit down at our board 
we can pull it, just is if it were an 
old Florida custom . Then try 
this one on your sweet potatoes: . 

“Parboil six medium sweet potatoes, 
then peel and slice lengthwise; ar- 
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range in baking dish, sprinkle with 
brown sugar, dot with bits of butter 
and one tablespoon of grated orange 
rind; pour one-half cup orange juice 
and scatter two tablespoons of brown 
sugar with a little paprika over the 
top; bake thirty minutes then uncov- 
er and cook until sugar and fruit 
juice form a rich caramel ... Mmmh! 
. sounds good, and that comes to 
us from Boston too, which seems to 
be an up and coming place as far 
as the use of oranges is concerned 
. .. However, judging from our stand- 
point as a cookery expert, we’d 
opine that this recipe is for the use 
of those darn cotton-cushiony things 
which in certain northern circles are 
referred to erroneously as sweet po- 
tatoes . . . if our Florida yams are 
used with this recipe, we misdoubt 
if the sugar couldn’t be omitted, or 
handled pretty lightly anyway . . 
And from Chicago comes word that 
the California hillside navels, which 
normally are a plumb good orange, 
are running very dry ... our in- 
formant complains it is necessary to 
squeeze double the usual number to 
get a desired quantity of juice. . 
That fact, if our informant doesn’t 
exaggerate too much, may account 
for the price difficulties that navels 
seem to have been encountering... 
Even when much undesirable fruit 
from Florida was being offered free- 
ly the price of navels failed to go 
up in any appreciable degree . 
Then, will someone kindly explain 
why California seems to be sending a 
higher proportion of its oranges 
clear down East than is generally 
taken to be normal? ... We read 
something of a California threat to 
give Florida the deuce in Eastern 
markets, which got into print along 
in the summer, but we understood 
that strategy was to be indulged in 
only if Florida refused to set up a 
Control Committee to administer 
Florida citrus shipping . . . However, 
after nineteen years the embargo 
against Florida fresh citrus fruits has 
been lifted by California, under cer- 
tain restrictions . . . but don’t look 
for too many carload orders for eith- 
er oranges or grapefruit from the 
Golden state, though it will be pos- 
sible to ship a Christmas box to some 
friend who may not reside in the 
California citrus belt . . . Personal 
note to H. L. Baskin and Dana Wild- 
er Jr.:... the Palmetto cafe in Tit- 
usville is another plumb good place 
to eat that will interest you... es- 
pecially for sea food and fish, which 
are said to be really good brain foods 
. . . though they have never done us 
personally much good . . . it’s on 
the ground floor right on the main 
stem . . . almost next door north of 
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the building where Ward Klingen- 
smith has his office, and almost direct- 
ly across the street from J. J. Par- 
rish’s office building . .. Dr. W. J. 
Creel of Eau Gallie endorses the 
fried chicken livers there . . . And 
now the AAA has fired outright one 
Gardner Jackson and demoted and 
transferred Dr. Frederick Howe... 
also applying the boots to quite a 
lot of lesser lights . . . which prob- 
ably will raise the AAA muchly in 
the estimation of the farmer ele- 
ment it is supposed to minister to 
. .. Concerning the two we mention 
specifically a Florida citrus grower 
showed a few months back a letter he 
had written to Senator Fletcher . 

in which he said he couldn’t see how 
those two could find employment with 
the government under the circum- 
stances of their previous records. . 
When the AAA last March sent Gard- 
ner Jackson to Boston to hold milk 
hearings for New England, it stirred 
even that most loyal administration 
newspaper the Boston Post to edi- 
torial protest ... for Gardner Jack- 
son long ago had worn out his wel- 
come in Boston as the leader of that 
now celebrated Sacco-Vanzetti inter- 
national agitation ... and Dr. Howe 
had been talking out of turn for 
many years before he crowded in on 


the government payroll in the recent * 


rush . . . Secretary Wallace is quot- 
ed as saying he is looking for men 
for that undertaking with mud on 
their boots . .. and it is to be hoped 
some may have sand in their shoes 
. .. One of Floida’s early fruit ship- 
pers, W. H. Reynolds, resident of Or- 
lando since 1881, passed away re- 
cently . . . Away back yonder, along 
about the time Chase & Co. was 
beginning to blossom out at Sanford, 
Mr. Reynolds was engaged in ship- 
ping fruit from Arcadia in partner- 
ship with the late J. J. Heard. . 

the Heard National Bank of Jack- 
sonville later evolved from that part- 
nership with Mr. Reynolds as vice- 
president ... Mr. Reynolds had a 
long and active career in Orlando in- 
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cluding the organization and owner- 
ship of the Orlando telephone system, 
now a part of the Bell system, and 
served the city for two terms as may- 
or... Investigator for Nathan Mayo 
reports that the 15,000 A. & P. 
Stores didn’t begin to stock Florida 
oranges until November 15 ... 
which at least shows the opinion of 
that one organization upon the sub- 
ject of early Fall shipping of them 

. Some talk of the government 
taking over the railroads . . . We’re 
waiting for someone to advocate the 
Swiss plan of operating them, and 
then we’ll take the field in favor of 
the project . . . In Switzerland a cit- 
izen pays $12 for a year’s ticket on 
the government owned railroads, and 
then rides all he wishes during the 
year ... We, for our part would be 
willing to pay that much for a yearly 
ticket here ... and if they’d make 
them good in the Pullmans and din- 
ing cars we might be willing to pay 
maybe $14 ... Boy at Seatonville, 
Ky., reported to possess twelve per- 
fectly good fingers . . . and rumored 
that when he gets a little bigger he 
is coming to work for Winter Hav- 
en Growers Inc., as a packer... 
Clay Binnion getting ready for that 
Orange Festival packing champion- 
ship. 


SEEK COPIES OF PAPERS 
PUBLISHED 50 YEARS AGO 


The Library at the University of 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion is endeavoring to obtain copies 
of old issues of early publications in 
Florida for historical purposes. Cop- 
ies particularly desired include the 
Florida Dispatch, especially Volume 
2, Number 42, dated November 1th, 
1883, and also the Florida Agricul- 
turist. Both were published at Jack- 
sonville years ago. 

It is stated that anyone having 
copies of these publications which 
they can spare will confer a favor on 
the Library by notifying the State 
Experiment Station in Gainesville. 
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California Lifts Florida Embargo 


STATE PLANT BOARD EFFECTS ADMISSION OF CITRUS FROM FLORIDA 





Venerable in age and hoary with 
tradition is the pioneer problem in 
physics, ‘‘When an irresistable force 
meets an immovable object, what 
happens?” Results of relatively .sim- 
ilar nature might have been antici- 
pated following the opening, several 
years ago, of negotiations by the 
State Plant Board of Florida with 
the plant pest and disease control 
authorities of California, looking to 
the admission into that state of citrus 
fruits from Florida. 

In January, 1935, the seemingly 
impossible task had been accom- 
plished, nevertheless. Modifications of 
the California quarantine, proposed 
by the department of agriculture in 
that state and approved by the gov- 
ernor, were declared in effect on the 
19th of the month. Under the revised 
regulations, grapefruit and oranges 
from Florida can now be shipped in- 
to the Pacific coast’s empire state, 
for the first time since 1916, when 
an absolute embargo was declared 
against them. 

Safeguards of course are specified 
against possible infestations of de- 
structive pests which California does 
not now have. Supervision in Florida 
of the means whereby these precau- 
tions are taken, and inspection as- 
suring they have been utilized, are 
delegated to the Plant Board of this 
state. In this respect, the new pro- 
cedure on the part of California is 
little less than remarkable, as a 
tribute to the efficiency and integri- 
ty which the Florida organization has 
repeatedly demonstrated. 

Eradication from Florida of the 
Mediterranean fruit fly and of citrus 
canker, under the direction of the 
State Plant Board, definitely con- 
tributed to the decisions reached by 
the California authorities. Of sub- 
stantial value in attaining the ac- 
ceptance in that state of Florida fruit 
have been the systems of prevention 
and control for pests and diseases 
developed in others of this common- 
wealth’s farm service agencies. 

History of the Case 

While citrus canker was prevalent 
and spreading in Florida and the 
Gulf states, California placed a quar- 
antine on all oranges, grapefruit and 
like products therefrom, under which 
admission was denied aboslutely. 
Melanose of citrus even then was 
present in California but supposedly 
this disease was different in type 


By JEFFERSON THOMAS 


from the form in which it was found 
here, and less destructive than the 
Florida infections. So this citrus 
menace was included in the text of 
the embargo when it was proclaimed. 

Threat to the citrus industry of 
Florida, inherent in the canker out- 
break, led -directly to the creation of 
the State Plant Board. Eradication 
measures originated by this body, 
while drastic and in some degree un- 
popular, ultimately drove the dis- 
ease from Florida groves. Discovery 
was later made also that the mela- 
nose of California and of the sub- 
tropical southeast, while bearing dis- 
tinctive scientific names, in fact 
were the same. 

Six years ago, just as it was becom- 
ing evident that the campaign against 
citrus canker had _ succeeded, the 
Mediterranean fiy was detected in 
Florida. War was declared on the 
pest by the State Plant Board, which 
was joined by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Opposition 
developed that well-nigh wrecked the 
eradication plans but they were car- 
ried through to an effective conclu- 
sion in a minimum of time. 

Affording the first instance in the 
history of endeavor for saving agri- 
culture from pests wherein an insect 
of major importance because it was 
dangerously destructive had been 
wiped out, the achievement gained 
world-wide fame for the Florida 
measures which suppressed the fruit 
fly. The outcome of their application 
unquestionably paved the way for 
getting this state’s citrus into Cali- 
fornia. 

Only supreme confidence neverthe- 
less could have inspired the approach 
to the California pest and disease 
authorities when finally the State 
Plant Board of Florida made it. De- 
termination and persistence were in- 
dicated as required and the officials 
of the board showed that they pos- 
sessed these in an unusual degree. 
Exchanges in the premises dragged 
through year after year but hopes 
never wer abandond. 

In the development of the negotia- 
tions, it became apparent that ges- 
tures on the part of Florida first 
were required as the price of conces- 
sions from California. Hence steps 
were taken, some three years ago, 
for admitting her fruit into this state, 
under rigid protective regulations. 
Once more the Plant Board bore 


the brunt of rabid attacks from home 
folks, 

Convinced they were in the right, 
members and officers of the agency 
stood pat in Florida and dug deeper 
into the California situation. Victory 
came to them with the actions taken 
during January. The terms on which 
adjustments were based turned out 
to be fair, and surprisingly liberal. 

Value of the Exchange 

California folks are assertive, at 
least in public, concerning the quality 
of the citrus fruits they produce. In 
Florida the sentiment is no less posi- 
tively expressed that her oranges are 
better than others and her grapefruit 
the best of any. Arizona and Texas 
challenge the accuracy of conclusions 
to this effect, with claims of superior 
merit for their output. Opinions pri- 
vately held may differ, however, from 
the community loyalty viewpoint, in 
any of the four states, not excepting 
Florida. 

Whatever the situation in respect 
to the foregoing, the fact has been 
established that a great many Cali- 
fornians would rather eat Florida or- 
anges than the home product and that 
they regard grapefruit from this state 
as immensely preferable to that com- 
ing out of Pacific coast groves. Trade 
surveys repeatedly have disclosed the 
existence in California of a consid- 
erable dormant demand for Florida 
fruit. Smuggling of it in frequently 
has been attempted. 

In Florida, the principal purchas- 
ing of California fruit is confined to 
lemons. Lacking a commercial output 
from her own territory, this state 
must depend upon a friendly compe- 
titor in the United States for her 
supplies, or obtain them out of for- 
eign importations, During the sum- 
mer months, a need is in evidence 
here for oranges that outside sources 
alone can fully fill, since domestic 
production at this season is limited in 
acreage and crop. 

In the final accounting, it may be 
found that a greater volume of Cali- 
fornia citrus comes to Florida during 
a season than is represented in our 
shipments to destinations within her 
borders. Monetary values involved 
in transactions between the states 
growing out of citrus-shipments con- 
ceivably may show a balance in fav- 
or of Florida, notwithstanding. De- 
terminations of a dependable char- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Never Cefre ouch assurance of r0ah sof controt/ 


@ It has become increasingly apparent that the 
“Guaranteed Analysis Tag” required by the Flor- 
- ida Fertilizer Law is of little actual value or pro- 
tection to the buyer. Information on the tag is 
often misleading and substitutions are entirely 
possible. The problem has been not only in choos- 
ing a fertilizer suited to a particular soil or crop— 
but also in being assured that the needed ele- 
’ ‘ments were actually contained in the fertilizer pur- 
chased. @ That, in brief, is the reason for the new, 
blue tag which will shortly appear on every bag 
of Gulf Fertilizers*. A glance tells what part 
of the “Organic Ammonia” is water soluble 
(quick-acting) and what part water insoluble 
(long-lasting). The Mineral Ammonia is brok- 
en down to show the amount from both Ni- 
*Special Mixtures not included unless requested. 


trates and Sulphates. Secondary plant foods con- 
tained are plainly listed. The Net Acidity or Net 
Basicity is shown (whether the soil reaction will 
be acid or alkaline and to what extent). And oth- 
er valuable information is included. ®@ Remember 
—the actual manufacture of Gulf Fertilizers has not 
been changed. The valuable data that will appear 
on the new Friendly Fertilizer Tag has all along 
been used in formulating Gulf Brands. The differ- 
ence is that this information is now being given to 
the buyer. @ Study carefully the Friendly Fertili- 
zer Tag. Think what such timely information will 
mean in helping you to choose the proper plant 
foods for your farm or grove. Here in reality 

are Friendly Fertilizers—with every assur- 

ance of more definite soil and crop control. 


THE GULF FERTILIZER COMPANY 


36th Street South of East Broadway, Tampa, Florida 
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Southern Agricultural Workers Acclaim Dr. 


Charles H. Herty 


Pictured above is part of the 
large audience of Southern Agri- 
cultural Workers who acclaimed 
Dr. Charles H. Herty (inset) when 
he delivered his recent “Urgent :. 
Message to the South.” In this: 
address Dr. Herty stated that the === 
rapidly growing chemical industry =. 
is choosing the South as its center % 
because of the South’s rich raw 
materials, and in this lies the key 
to Southern prosperity. He urged 
the agricultural group to spread 
the use of Southern products, and 
particularly chemical products, on 
Southern farms. He described im- . BANQUET PHOTO—BY REEVES 
portations of such foreign goods as - PHOTO DR. HERTY—COURTESY ATLANTA GEORGIAN 
news print and sulphite pulp, sul- Notables in the banking and| Committee of which pretty Miss 
phate of ammonia and nitrate of | business world also received Dr.| Caroline Orumley and Miss Ida 
soda as needless, and pointed out | Herty’s message with enthusiasm. | Sadler, pictured the inset, were 


that the American products offer 


equal values. 





CALIFORNIA LIFTS 
FLORIDA EMBARGO 
(Continued from page 14) 
acter in these matters must await 
a normal season. 

Impressions that profitable markets 
for part of the Florida grapefruit 
and orange crop may be developed 
in California apparently are widely 
held, even at a time when the output 
has been materially reduced by drouth 
and frost. Inquiries to the State Plant 
Board for information on the ship- 
ing requirements already have been 
made in large number. 

Instructions in detail have been 
furnished to more than 300 firms and 
organizations interested in the op- 
portunities for building up citrus 
trade in California. Numerous pack- 
ing houses are operated by many of 
these concerns. Conclusions would 
hardly be warranted as to the pro- 
portion of them that may try out the 
sales resistance of the Pacific coast 
areas but many undoubtedly will. 

Values far greater than are inher- 
ent in the mere opening of Califor- 
nia to Florida citrus speedily un- 
cover themselves when the conditions 


Dr. Herty was greeted on his ar- 
| rival by a Junior League Reception 


that brought about this event are in- 
tensively studied. Dependence upon 
the plant pest protection facilities 
and agencies maintained in Florida, 
reflected in the occurrence, is vastly 
worth while to this state in another 
connection. 

While California continues official- 
ly to accept the inspection of the 
Florida Plant Board as all-sufficient 
assurance against dangers of infesta- 
tion by destructive insects, additional 
states will regard it as amply safe- 
guarding their interests. Quarantine 
difficulties accordingly will be notably 
lessened, with reference to entry of 
our products elsewhere, 


What Needs to be Done 

In the memorandum of informa- 
tion regarding the admission of Flor- 
ida citrus fruits into California, is- 
sued by the State Plant Board from 
Gainesville on January 29, 1935, it 
is stated that ‘‘under the rules pro- 
mulgated by the California Depart- 
ment of Agriculture a permit must 
be secured by the California import- 
er which permit will prescribe what 
treatment, if any, must be applied as 
a condition preliminary to shipment. 


members. 


A copy of this permit will be sup- 
plied by the permittee to the ship- 
per and also to the State Plant Board 
of Florida. Shipments must be accom- 
panied by the permit and also a cer- 
tificate of supervision issued by & 
duly qualified inspector of the State 
Plant Board.” 

Quotation in the Plant Board mem- 
orandum from a letter to that agen- 
cy, dated January 21st, and signed 
by A. C. Fleury, chief of the bureau 
of plant quarantine in the Califor- 
nia Department of Agriculture, con- 
tains detailed advices as to the treat- 
ment required as a condition prece 
dent to inspection and certification of 
citrus fruit from Florida for entry in 
the former state. In this communica: 
tion, Mr. Fleury said: “Citrus fruit 
shipments from your state will be ad 
mitted only under permit issued t 
the importer and subject to such 
treatment as a condition of entry 
shall be specified by the director © 
agriculture on the permit. Permit 
forms will be worded in accordance} 

“Each permit so issued will be 
prepared in quintuplicate, one cop 
to go to the importer, one to 
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shipper, one to your office at Gaines- 
ville, one to our inspector at term- 
inal destinatin of the shipment and 
one for. our files. This permit will 
show thé treatment that will be re- 
quired at origin as a condition of 
entry, this treatment prcedure to be 
certified to by an inspector of your 
board. At the present time the treat- 
ment that we are going to require 
will be as follows: 

‘Complete submersion of the fruit 
for a period of not less than five min- 
utes in a three per cent concentra- 
tion of an oil emulsion of the mayon- 
naise type (the stock emulsion of 
which shall contain not less than 
80% oil by volume of an oil that 
shall test not less than 65 viscosity 
SS and not less than 90 unsulfonat- 
ed residue), to which shall be added 
one pound liquid soap coconut oil 
base to each 100 gallons of dipping 
solution. 

“Apparatus used in the applica- 
tion of this treatment shall be so con- 
structed as to permit complete sub- 
mersion of the fruit and shall be 
equipped with agitator that will in- 
sure a dipping media of uniform 
consistency throughout; water tem- 
perature in the dipping tank shall not 
be allowed to drop below 50° F. or 
rise above 100° F. during time of 
treatment. 

“Fruit not to be exposed to post- 
treatment infestation and its con- 
tinued identity maintained; treated 
fruit to be placed in new boxes and 
kept a safe distance from untreated 
fruits, 

“Dipping tank to be completely 
drained and cleaned and new dip of 
fresh ingredients prepared at least 
daily or oftener if same becomes 
fouled with debris.” 


When the California Department 
of Agriculture announced the revis- 
ion of its quarantine order pertain- 
ing to citrus canker and revocation 
of another dealing with citrus mela- 
nose, an explanatory statement was 
issued. As changed, it was pointed 
out, the quarantine under the first- 
mentioned order, also takes into con- 
sideration a number of citrus insect 
pests, as well as citrus diseases other 
than citrus canker, but eliminates 
any consideration of citrus melanose 
disease. 

“Revision has been made for two 


Detailed Soil Analysis and Interpre- 
tations, Estimation of Plant Food Re- 
quirements and Soil Toxins. 
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reasons,” it was further stressed, 
“first, the eradication campaign di- 
rected against the citrus canker dis- 
ease in the southern states has in the 
instance of at least one state appar- 
ently been successful as no citrus 
canker disease has been found in 
the state of Florida for over five 
years despite intensive surveys by 
trained personnel; second, the citrus 
melanose disease is known to occur in 
the state of California. 

“The melanose disease formerly de- 
scribed as Phomopsis_ californica, 
known to have been present in this 
state for many years and originally 
supposed to be a different species 
than the melanose disease of the 
southern states, has now been deter- 








When it comes to 


feeding... 


YOUR CHILDREN 
AND YOUR CROPS 


are pretty much 
alike! 


@ Strange as it may seem, your 
own children and your own crops 
aren’t so different. When a child 
eats too large a proportion of 
artificially refined foods, there is 
danger of lack in vitamin B, so 
essential to growth and health. 
If he doesn’t get vitamin A, he 
“catches” infectious diseases. Too 
little vitamin C, and other dis- 
eases result. 

And with your crops, the so- 
called impurities are like vitamins 
for children—absolutely neces- 
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mined to be the same as the citrus 
melanose disease of the south, Phom- 
opsis citri’’, the statement went on 
to say, in its relation of reasons for 
the move. 
“Citrus fruits are admitted into 
California from Arizona as in the 
past”, the statement continued, “and 
from such other states as can meet 
the fruit fly and citrus canker condi- 
tions set forth in this provision. Cit- 
rus fruit shipments from such states 
are admitted only under permit and 
subject to such treatment as a condi- 
tion of entry as shall be specified by 
the director of agriculture.” 
Concluding the outline of the 
causes that had led up to the modifi- 
cation of the California quarantine 





sary to their healthy growth 
and to normal development. 

Chilean Natural Nitrate sup- 
plies the vital impurities—in 
Nature’s own balance and pro- 
portion. Calcium, iodine, stron- 
tium, boron, potassium, sodium, 
lithium—they’re all there, to 
make your crops healthy and 
profitable. 

Protect yourself by saying 
“Chilean” when you order your 
nitrate. It is the only nitrogen 
that comes from the ground... 
and it has those vital impurities. 


NATURAL NITRATE 


THE OLD ORIGINAL SODA 
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and removal of the embargo against 
Florida fruit. Mr. Fleury remarked 
that the treatment procedure pre- 
scribed has given a complete kill of 
all of the scale insects commonly 
found on citrus fruits in the south- 
ern states and will be required at or- 
igin as a condition of entry. 


In giving to the press the news 
of the decision by the California 
authorities, Florida Plant Commis- 
sioner Wilmon Newell also comment- 
ed briefly. Methods for accomplish- 
ment of the end laid down in the re- 
vised quarantine regulations are con- 
sidered reasonable and fair by State 
Plant Board officials, he said. They 
consist of practical and inexpensive 
measures, according to Dr. Newell, 
who added the following: 

“The action of the California 
authorities in the modification of 
that state’s quarantine prohibiting 
Florida citrus entry into California 
is in line with the best quarantine 
practice. The California Department, 
in recognition of the final eradica- 
tion of citrus canker in Florida and 
the efficiency of our inspection ser- 
vice, will now accept our citrus 
fruits. 

“California, however, quite wisely 
and properly prescribes certain safe- 
guards in connection with fruit ship- 
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ments from Florida just as does Flor- 
ida in accepting citrus shipments from 
California. These safeguards are 
comparatively simple and can quite 
readily be complied with by pros- 
pective shippers. 

“Needless to say, the Plant Board 
is very much gratified at the success- 
ful conclusion of negotiations which 
have been-under way for some time 
past. We want to emphasize, however, 
that shippers should cooperate fully 
in making the operation of the per- 
mit system which has been developed 
effective and easy of application. 

“The State Plant Board will pro- 
vide the necessary inspection and 
certification machinery, but the ship- 
pers must do their part.” 


FLORIDA MEN HONORED BY 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Two Florida College of Agriculture 
workers were chosen to head their 
respective sections for the next year 
at the recent meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Southern Agricultural 
Workers in Atlanta. Dr. G. F. Weber, 
plant pathologist with the Experi- 
ment Station, was elected President 
of the Southern Division, American 
Phytopathological Society. At the 
same time, the agronomy section of 
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the Southern workers chose Dr. O. 
C. Bryan, professor of agronomy, as 
their presiding officer for next year. 


AVOCADO PRODUCTION 
IN FLORIDA IS SUBJECT 
OF RECENT BULLETIN 


Latest information available about 
the production of avocados in Flor- 
ida has been assembled in a new bul- 
letin by the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. This compendium fills a de- 
mand of long standing, since there 
has been increasing interest in grow- 
ing avocados during the last several 
years. 

The bulletin was written by Dr. 
H. S. Wolfe, horticulturist in charge 
of the branch Experiment Station’ at 
Homestead, L. R. Toy, formerly as- 
sistant horticulturist there, and Dr. 
A. L. Stahl of the horticulture de- 
partment at the Main Station in 
Gainesville. 

Experiment Station authorities an- 
nounce that free copies of this bul- 
letin, number 272, will be supplied 
to Florida residents on request. 


The average farm family spends 
more than $2000 a year for things 
that are not necessary to raise crops, 
said the late Wm. H. Woodin. 


THREE 
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The proper application of the borax treatment in the packing house 
is generally accepted as the most effective means of controlling stem 
end rot and other forms of decay. Your fruit deserves this protection. 


The cost of treating all fruit with borax is small in comparison with 
the cost of heavy decay losses on a few shipments. 


Stocks carried by 


Townsend Sash, Door & Lumber Co., Lake Wales 


Florida Brogdex Distributors, Inc., Dunedin 


Technical information and assistance 
available on request 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 
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NACO has for many years | 
EMPHASIZED the VALUE 
of the basicity of fertilizers as 
well as the importance of the in- 
clusion of the rarer elements in 
plant food. 

NACO has always arranged its 
program and formulas accordingly. 


NITRATE AGENCIES COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE - - - FLORIDA 


the value of beneficial bac- 
teria in certain types of organics. 
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A Program For Citrus Aphid 
Control 


BY J. R. WATSON 


Never since the citrus aphid ap- 
peared in 1924 have they been as 
scarce as they are in groves at the 
present time. The cause of this happy 
condition of affairs is due to weather 
conditions of the past fall and win- 
ter. The prolonged drouth in most 
parts of the State during the fall 
prevented any new growth from ap- 
pearing on the trees and the aphids 
were starved out. Following this 
drouth came the freeze of December 
12. Had there been any aphids on 
the trees at this. time they probably 
would not have been killed by this 
freze, but any new growth which was 
present on scattering trees was killed 
over most of the State. This further 
cut off the food supply of the aphids. 
It does not seem at this time at all 
possible that there can be any ma- 
terial damage from aphids to the 
spring flush of growth. There is plen- 
ty of young growth on the partly de- 
foliated trees to serve as food, but 
the scarcity of aphids at the present 
time would strongly indicate that it 
will get by without any material dam- 
age. 

Although these aphids multiply 
with great rapidity, beginning to 
have young when only six days old 
and producing six young a day under 
favorable weather conditions, they 
are so scarce at the present time 
that even so rapid a multiplication 


will hardly help them to build up a- 


heavy infestation, at least over most 
of the citrus belt. Nevertheless, it 
would be wise for the growers to 
destroy every colony seen to delay 
still further any possible infestation. 
As scarce as aphids are at the pres- 
ent time, practically all that will be 
necessary will be to pinch off and 
trample under foot any small colonies 
that may appear. Should they appear 
in large numbers in some protected 
spots, resort can be had to dipping 
them. For this purpose a solution of 
Black leaf 40 or other nicotine sul- 
phate in a little soap, or one of the 
pyrethrum compounds, can be placed 
in a bucket and the infested twig 
bent over into this bucket and dipped. 
If the growth occurs on the parts of 
the tree which cannot readily be bent 
over in the bucket, resort may be 
had to spot dusting, using a three per 
cent nicotine sulphate lime-dust. For 
this work it is very essential that 
there be practically no wind. Enough 


wind to sway the Spanish moss on 
the pine trees will interfere greatly 
with this spot-dusting. A cloud of 
dust should hang around a colony of 
aphids for a full minute in order to 
give a good kill. For best results, 
also, the temperature should be 60 
or above when dusting. In windy or 
cold weather, spraying will be better 
than dusting, using 1 part of nico- 
tine sulphate in 700 parts of water 
with a little soap to act as a spread- 
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er, the amount depending upon the 
hardness of the water—three or four 
pounds to 50 gallons of soft water, 
more if the water igs hard. Instead of 
soap, one can use some one of the 
commircial spreaders now on the 
market. 

Another insect which is sometimes 
troublesome to citrus has also been 
practically eliminated by the drought 
and the freeze of the early part of 
the winter. Like the aphids, the flow- 
er thrips was not directly affected by 
the cold but the freeze of December 
12 killed nearly all blossoms and 
tender weeds in the groves, with the 
result that thrips too have largely 
been starved to death. They are very 
scarce at the present time and it does 

(Continued on Page 24) 


| for each dollar 
invested in 


INTERNATIONAL 


and OSCEOLA 
FERTILIZERS 


there has been returned more value thana 
dollar invested in other Fertilizers when tested 
in the same fields under equal conditions. 

This basis of real value is in direct keeping 
with your efforts and objectives. 


We are anxious to serve you and invite 


your inquiries. 


FeRnTILIEern 


[NTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL (ORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS 


MULBERRY, FLORIDA 
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There is a Grade for 
Every Soil and Crop 
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If you are in doubt con- 
cerning the exact for- 
mula for your grove or 
truck crops, ask to have 
the Armour field repre- 
sentative make a study 
of your needs without 
cost or obligation. 
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FERTILIZERS 


Growers of quality crops seldom worry about over- production. 
They know that quality is a sure way to make a profit... that qual- 
ity is a job for “balanced” fertilizers containing the plant food nec- 
essary to produce quality crops. That’s why so many growers use 
Armour’s BIG CROP Fertilizers. 

The high quality of plant food contained in Armour’s BIG CROP 
Fertilizers is made possible by the use of only the highest grade ma- 
terials. The formulas have been scientifically developed, carefully 
balanced and made especially for Florida soils and crops. There is a 
demonstrated grade of Armour’s BIG CROP Fertilizer to suit your 
exact needs. 

Nearly forty years of manufacturing experience stands back of Ar- 
mour’s BIG CROP Fertilizers and many of Florida’s most successful 
growers use and recommend them year after year. Give your crops 
the carefully balanced and properly proportioned plant foods they 
need to bring them into the quality class this year. Use Armour’s 
BIG CROP Fertilizers. 


Prices Now on a Delivered Basis. 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Get prices from our Local Selling Agent or our Field Representative 


MAKE EVERY ACRE DO ITS. BEST 
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New Research In Marketing Organized By 
Fconomics Bureau 


A new program of research on the 
fundamental problems of marketing 
agricultural products, of interest to 
farmers, distributors and consumers, 
and the organization of a division 
of marketing research in the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics were an- 
nounced recently by Niles A. Olsen, 
chief of the bureau. 

“High marketing costs and low 
prices which have obtained for many 
years emphasize need for a vigor- 
ous program of marketing research 
to help reduce the spread between 
producer and consumer,” Mr, Olsen 
said in his announcement. “These 
wide margins indicate, in many cases, 
inefficiencies in the marketing sys- 
tem rather than excessive profits in 
distribution,” he declared. 

Mr. Olsen stated that “price 
spreads in foreign countries are fre- 
quently narrower than in the United 
States,” and that “the reason for 
these differences should be ascertain- 
ed. Accurate and detailed facts about 
price spreads,” he continued, “are 
necessary as a basis for measuring 
changes in marketing efficiency and 
for determining the extent to which 
costs such as wages, materials and 
processing taxes and similar costs 
are passed on to consumers or passed 
back to farmers.” 

The new division will be headed by 
Dr. Frederick .V. Waugh, who has 
been a member of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics for eight years 
as executive secretary of the New 


England Research Council which con- 
ducts marketing research in coopera- 
tion with the bureau. For the last 
two years he has been a research 
economist in the bureau at Wash- 
ington. He has also done research 
and extension work in marketing 
with state divisions of markets in 
Massachusetts and New Jersey and 
with Connecticut Extension Service. 
Dr. Waugh studied economics and 
marketing at Massachusetts State 
College, Rutgers, Columbia and Har- 
vard Universities, and spent the years 
1931 and 1932 studying marketing 
problems in Europe. Most of the 
personnel of the new division has 
already been chosen. It will be small 
at the outset, and will cooperate with 
other divisions of the bureau in mar- 
keting studies. 

“Many present marketing facilit- 
ies and methods are uneconomic and 
inadequate,” Mr. Olsen declared, 
pointing out that “rapid develop- 
ment of motor truck distribution, 
large sacle retailing and direct mar- 
keting, as well as the recovery meas- 
ures, have brought about great 
changes in distribution, without cor- 
responding changes in many market- 
ing facilities and methods. Investiga- 
tion looking toward reorganization 
of physical facilities of marketing 
are being projected as part of the 
general program of readjustment. 

“Consumer aspects in marketing 
as well as consumers’ interest in 
prices,” he continued,‘ will play an 


Adhesives For Sulphur Dusts 


BY W. W. YOTHERS, ENTOMOLOGIST, AND RALPH L. MILLER, ASSO- 
CIATE ENTOMOLOGIST, BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY AND 


PLANT QUARANTINE, U. S. 


At the 1933 meeting of the Flor- 
ida State Horticultural Society a 
very short discussion was given of 
adhesives for lime-uslphur solution 
and sulfur dusts. At this time a re- 
port of another season’s work along 
the same line will be made. 

It has been found that rain is al- 
most entirely responsible for the dis- 
appearance of sulfur spray or dust 
residue from citrus leaves. This is 
especially true in Florida, since the 
rains are usually heavy showers and, 
in many cases, heavy downpours, The 
second season’s work has shown just 
how rapidly rain does remove sulfur 
sprays and dusts and just what can 
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be done to prevent this loss. 

Citrus trees were sprayed or dust- 
ed and immediately afterward, as well 
as after various periods of rainfall, 
leaves were brought to the labora- 
tory, and a chemical examination 
was made of the sulfur residue re- 
maining. The table shows the actual 
quantities and the percentages of 
sulfur remaining after rain up to 10 
inches had fallen. 

It is shown by the table that sul- 
fur from dusts disappears at one 
rate while sulfur from sprays disap- 
pears at another. The actual quanti- 
ty of sulfur deposited depends upon 
the concentration used and the thor- 


important part in the bureau’s new 
research program. Studies will be 
made to disclose variations in con- 
sumption of agricultural products, the 
reasons for these variations, and 
ways to expand consumption of farm 
products by such means as improved 
distribution, better packing and the 
use of consumer grades, 

“Several of the recovery measures 
including the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act and the National Recovery 
Act, have produced important changes 
in marketing methods and practices” 
Mr. Olsen said, explaining that “these 
changes have had a decided influence 
on methods and costs of processing, 
transporting and marketing farm 
products. Farmers and consumers 
are vitally interested in these devel- 
opments. If agricultural recovery 
is to be complete and lasting,’ he 
concluded, “these and other meas- 
ures must be used to bring about 
better service to the consumer, to re- 
duce waste and promote efficiency 
in the marketing process, to accom- 
plish better distribution and greater 
consumption, as well as to raise in- 
comes of growers, 

“Marketing agreements, codes, li- 
censes and other provisions of the re- 
covery legislation,” he declared, “can 
be used for these purposes, but a 
broad research program is needed to 
lay the basis for policies which will 
promote the best interests of farmers 
and which will not be a burden to 
the consuming public. 


oughness of application. The time this 
sulfur remains on the trees depends 
upon the kind of material used and 
the rainfall. Since the effectiveness 
of sulfur depends upon the quantity 
of sulfur on the leaves and the time 
it remains, the adhesiveness is the 
most important consideration under 
control. It has been found that 0.1 
gram of sulfur per kg of leaves will 
control rust mites, but 1.5 gram is 
necessary to control most other cit- 
rus pests. : 


As shown py the table, the first 
shower of rain following a spray or 
dust application removed the largest 
quantity of sulfur. After this the loss 
was much less, and the residue hard- 
er to remove. In the case of both 
spray and dusts the rate of disappear- 
ance after the first one-fourth inch 
of rainfall was about similar. 


For comparison with dusts the 
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column showing the loss of the lime- 
sulfur spray residue was included 
and this shows that the first one- 
fourth inch of rain removed some 40 
percent of the sulfur. Of the sulfur 
dust used on dry foliage, however, 
97 percent was removed by the first 
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Sulfur was more than twice as ad- 
adhesive if applied to wet foliage as 
if applied to dry foliage. 

The addition of 2 percent of glue 
or gum tragacanth to dusting sulfur 
increased its adhesiveness 4 or 5 
times over sulfur applied to dry 
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foliage and twice over sulfur applied 
to wet foliage. 

When 5 percent of blood albumin 
was added to sulfur dust its adhes- 
iveness was greatly increased, and it 
remained on the leaves almost as 
well as lime-sulfur solution. 





TABLE 1—Effect of rainfall on sulfur residues on leaves of citrus trees following applications of lime-sulfur, and 
of sulfur dusts alone and with the addition of adhesives, Orlando, Fla. 


Sulfur remaining on leaves after application indicated: 


Sulfur dust alone 


Lime-sulfur 
spray (1-50) 


On dry foliage 


On wet foliage Glue 2 % 


Sulfur dust and adhesive on wet foliage 


Gum tragac- 


Bloob albu- 
anth 2 % i 


min 5 % 


Grams Per 
per kg. cent 
22.95 100.0 
10.45 45.6 
5.62 24.5 


Grams Per Grams Grams Per 
per kg cent per kg. cent per kg. _cent_per kg. per kg. cent 
95 100.0 7.07 100.0 28.43 100.0 64.33 .0 62.70 100.0 
58 61. -24 3.4 2,53 8.9 11.20 ; 9.55 15.2 


44 46.3 07 1.0 -65 2.3 1.12 ‘ 4.82 


Grams Per- Grams Per 


22 23.1 

. 14 14.7 
8.00 

10.00 .09 9.5 


40 1.4 -64 ‘ 1.94 
-56 


of 

71 2.5 1.40 , 2.14 4 
ok 2.46 
9 


Examination made immediately after application, the suceeding examination at 15 day intervals 


one-fourth inch of rain and 99 
percent by the first 2 inches. In most 
cases the quantity of dust remaining 
after 2 inches of rainfall would not 
be sufficient to be of any value in 
rust mite control. 

Effect of Sulfur Dust Applied to Wet 

and Dry Foliage 

When dust was applied exactly 
alike to dry foliage and to foliage 
wet with heavy dew it was found that 
3.4 percent remained after one-fourth 
inch of rain on leaves dusted dry 
and 8.9 percent on leaves dusted 
when wet. This difference held until 
more than 6 inches of rain had fall- 
en. 

Effect of Adhesives Used With 

Sulfur 

The addition of 2 percent of glue 
or gum tragacanth to sulfur dust 
caused 15 to 17 percent to remain 
when applied to wet foliage after 
one-fourth inch of rain as compared 
to 3.4 percent when sulfur alone was 
applied to dry foliage and 8.9 percent 
when applied to wet foliage. The 
gum tragacanth mixture adhered bet- 
ter than the glue, for after nearly 2 
inches of rain had fallen on the glue 
only about 2 percent was left as com- 
pared to the 8 percent remaining of 
gum tragacanth mixture. 

When 5 percent of blood albumin 
was added to sulfur dust and the mix- 
ture was applied to wet foliage the 
adhesiveness was increased more than 
10 times over sulfur applied to dry 
leaves and 5 times more than when 
sulfur alone was applied to wet 
leaves, 

‘Summary 

One-fourth inch of rain removed 
so much sulfur dust applied to dry 
foliage that its effectiveness was lost. 


Ethylene Colors Fruit Evenly 


.-- helps it sell for “top-price” 


Top-price for all your fruit, that’s what you want, and 
that’s what Ethylene coloring will help you get. How 
do we know? Because thousands of growers and mem- 
bers of Fruit Exchanges and Associations are getting 
top-prices for Ethylene-colored fruit. 

Here’s what Ethylene Gas does. It colors mature fruit 
in 4 of the time that it takes by other methods. Then, 


too, it colors all of your fruit evenly ... no other* | 


method does that. And, better yet, it allows you to color 
your mature fruit when you want to... that is at the 
time when it will catch “‘top-price.” 

Does it cost much? No. Ethylene Gas does all these 
things at a cost of only a few cents a full carload of fruit. 
Get the full story of Ethylene. Send for the FREE 
book. Talk, too, with your Exchange Officials. 


Sell tomatoes locally? 


If so, pick them green-ripe and color them with Ethylene. 
You get them to market 2 to 4 weeks earlier than wait- 
ing for field ripening. Defeat field mice, wire worms, sun 
scald, cracking, wind and hail damage. 


F 4 t — Send for your copytoday pp 


This 20-page booklet, issued by the largest suppliers 
of Ethylene to the Citrus Industry, tells the story of 
Ethylene Gas for coloring mature fruit and vegetables 
.-. explains how it isused... by Fruit Exchanges and 
others. Write Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation, Desk C, 30 East 42nd St., New York. 


Unit of and Carbon 
Unio: Carbide aa Corporation 


| 


| 


10.7 
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Spring Citrus Fertilization 


The time has again rolled around 
when the citrus grower must think 
and plan his spring application of 
fertilizer. Due to the December cold 
and consequent loss of fruit some 
growers will undoubtedly feel that 
they cannot afford to put much mon- 
ey into fertilizers. Allowing the trees 
to go along without a spring fertiliz- 
er application will, in most cases, be 
false economy. Injured trees will re- 
quire plenty of plant food to rebuild 
the damaged leaves and twigs. While 
it is true that in some cases the fall 
fertilizer has not been used up due 
to the dry weahter we have had, yet 
in the majority of cases we feel that 
an application of nitrogen at least 
should be made this spring. 

If we could fell sure that we would 
have no further freezes it would be 
advisable to apply the fertilizer im- 
mediately as the trees in most sec- 
tions are now beginning to put out a 
flush of growth. Facing the danger 
of cold weather in the early part of 
February we believe that any fertiliz- 
er applied at this time, middle of 
January, would only have a tendency 
to prolong the present flush of growth 
and thus put the trees in a more sus- 
ceptible condition should cold come 
in February. Therefore, we believe it 
safer to withhold all fertilizer until 
about the middle of February. 

If a complete fertilizer was applied 
in the fall, an application of nitrogen 
would be all that is necessary at this 
time. One source is just about as 
good as another so long as it is water- 
soluble, so the cheapest per unit of 
nitrogen rather than per ton can be 
used. Where no fall fertilizer applica- 
tion was made, or where only nitro- 
gen was applied, the use of a com- 


C. D. Kime 


Consulting 
Horticulturist 


Grove Advisory Service, 
Soil Investigations, 
Research. 


P. O. Box 222 
Phone 3489 


ORLANDO 





BY DR. R. W. RUPRETCH 


plete fertilizer this spring with all 
of the nitrogen from quickly avail- 
able sources would be better to use 
than simply nitrogen compounds. 


In using a complete fertilizer, a 
mixture high in ammonia say about 
5% with about 6% of phosphoric 
acid and 4% of potash should give 
gocd results. This should be used at 
the rate of one pound per foot of 
tree spread. That is, the distance 
from the edge of the branches on one 
side of the tree through the trunk to 
the outer edge of the branches on 
the opposite side. We feel that this 
method of determining the amount 
of the fertilizer applications gives a 
better measure of the tree needs than 
the age of the tree. 

In applying the fertilizer be sure 
to spread some under the branches as 
well as beyond their spread. You will 
find a considerable number of feed- 
ing roots under the branches, espe- 
cially after a long drought. 

If desired a more concenrated 
fertilizer mixture than a 5-6-4 can 
be used if the proper precaution is 
taken. What is this precaution? Noth- 
ing serious or difficult,—simply that 
you make sure that you spread the 
fertilizer evenly and not allow a 
handful to fall in one spot and an- 
other handful in another spot. Re- 
member you are handling a concen- 
trated product and such a product 
must be handled more carefully than 
a less concentrated one. Uneven dis- 
tribution will cause local, serious in- 
jury, or killing of the roots which 
will be reflected in a correspondingly 
poor top growth. Concentrated fer- 
tilizers will give satisfactory results 
if handled properly. 

Several growers have written us 
asking for suggestions in regard to 
the disposal of frozen fruit. The 
easiest and best way is to pull it off 
and let it drop under the tree. The 
fruit has some value as fertilizer but 
even greater value as organic matter 
which is sadly lacking in most of our 
soils. In order to avoid unpleasant 
odors as the fruit decays, it can eith- 
er be plowed or disked into the soil, 
or a light covering of soil can be 
thrown over it. We have heard the 
fear expressed that the acid in the 
fruit would greatly increase the acid 
condition of the soil. This fear is 
groundless, unless extremely large 
amounts of fruit are applied in one 
spot. Any acidity developed by the 
decaying fruit is only temporary and 


will disappear as decay progresses. 
A box of fruit will contain approxi- 
mately .15 pounds of ammonia, .04 
lbs. of phosphoric acid and .2 pounds 
of potash. 

If the fruit is picked and left un- 
der the trees, the fertilizer supplied 
by the fruit should be taken into 
consideration when figuring the fer- 
tilizer requirements. The plant food 
in the fruit is not immediately avail- 
able and thus cannot be relied upon 
for immediate feeding of the tree. It 
should, however, become available by 
the time the trees have used up the 
commercial fertilizer. 

In conclusion, let me say just a 
word in regard to cultivation. At this 
time of year when rains are few and 
far between, clean cultivation will 
help conserve what little moisture is 
present in the soil. If your grove is 
in sod, keeping the grass mowed 
down will help conserve the moisture. 
It is not essential that you work the 
fertilizer into the soil as it will 
eventually work its way down to the 
root zone, Lightly harrowing it into 
the soil will put it nearer the root 
zone and your trees will be able to 
get it somewhat faster than if it is 
left on the ground: 


A PROGRAM FOR CITRUS 
APHID CONTROL 


(Continued from Page 20) 


not seem at all likely that they will 
multiply enough to be of any conse- 
quence in the bloom. 

Nature has taught us citrus grow- 
ers a good lesson this year, if we will 
take it to heart, namely, that a good 
cleanup of the citrus aphid in the 
early part of the winter is the best 
means of controlling this pest, and 
also that the destruction of all tender 
weeds, particularly those that bloom 
in the winter time. 


PATENTS 


Send me sketch, picture, or model of 
your new invention. I will you 
prompt report on its le pat- 
entability based on a search of the 
patent records for a small charge. 


PLANTS, BUSHES, TREES, 
VINES, ETC. 
cun now also be protected by Patents. 
International Building 
GEORGE E. COOK 
Washington, D. C. 
Registered Patent Atterney 
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TREES damaged by the 
freeze lost many of their 
leaves.Leavesare storehouses 
for potash and other plant 
foods. Naked twigs are bud- 
ding out without the food 
supply they would ordinarily 
get from the leaves. This 
growth will die back unless 
it gets a liberal feeding of 
potash sent up from the 
roots. 

This flush should be well 
fed with fertilizer, well bal- 
anced with 10% potash, de- 
rived from NV Sulphate of 
Potash, the quality builder. 
This builds up woody tissues 
by transferring carbohy- 
drates. Experienced growers 
who have survived many a 
freeze will tell you that it 
pays to use a well-balanced 
fertilizer. 
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Se SULPHATE OF POTASH is the quality builder in 

citrus fertilizer. It produces the short well-formed 
wood which precedes a good crop of well-shaped juicy 
fruit with fine texture and flavor and a thin tough rind. 
It builds up woody tissues, giving trees extra vigor and 
stamina, aids fruit bud differentiation, and transfers 
starch and sugar to be stored in fruits. 


Without sufficient potash, trees are apt to become too 
vegetative, developing spurts of angular wood and poor 
yields of rough, coarse fruits. Such trees often suffer 
from ammoniation, frost damage and die-back. More 
nitrogen can be safely used if it is balanced with plenty 
of potash to fill out and mature twig growth and fruit. 


START NOW to bring your trees through to good 
yields of a high-quality crop. Select a fertilizer contain- 
ing ample quantities of NV Sulphate of Potash and use 
it in your spring, summer and fall applications. 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc., Hurt Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
J. L. Baskin, Representative, Box 1051, Orlando, Fla. 


MAKE SURE YOUR FERTILIZER GONTAINS AT LEAST 10% POTASH 
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LARGER CITRUS CROPS 
THIS YEAR 

Orange and grapefruit production 
will be 72,721,000 boxes this year 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 
mics forecasts, compared with 61,- 
532,000 boxes last year. A reduction 
of 25 per cent in the Florida orange 
crop this season compared with last 
has been more than offiset by in- 
creased production in California and 
other States. 

The bureau forecasts the Califor- 
nia orange crop at 41,565,000 boxes 
compared with 28,439,000 boxes last 
year, and the Florida orange crop at 
13,600,000 boxes compared with 18,- 
*100,000 boxes last year. Grapefruit 
production in Florida is forecast at 
11,000,000 boxes compared with 10,- 
700,000 boxes last year. 

The current figures are slightly 
higher than forecasts of a month 
ago, the explanation being that “low 
temperatures during January in the 
important citrus producing areas of 
Florida and California caused no ap- 
preciable further damage to citrus 
crops, Mid-season oranges in Flor- 
ida seem to be turning out better 
than was expected earlier but in 
some sections of the State the Val- 
encia oranges are showing consid- 
erable dryness.” 

The bureau reports that although 
below freezing temperatures were 
reached during short periods in many 
citrus areas of California this win- 
ter, “Navel oranges and grapefruit 
were sufficiently mature to have 
enough sugar content to prevent any 
damage from these temperatures.” 


The largest part of spoilage in 
home canned fruits and vegetables is 
due to imperfect containers and to 
carelessness and mistakes in applying 
instructions, say workers with the 
State Home Demonstration Depart- 
ment. 


Scuppernong grape vines include 
both males and females. In most 
cases, male vines, in the vicinity 
growing wild, will furnish enough 
pollen for home plantings. In case 


———— EEE 
J. F. AHERN 


Consulting Engineer 
Specializing In 
Diesel, Electric and 
Hydraulic Engineering 
Phone 7-4755 2365 Post St. 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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none is known of near at hand, it is 
necessary to include at least one male 
vine in every collection, however. 


E. L. LORD 


Consulting Horticulturist. 
Grove Advisory Service. 


Economical, Safe, Effective. 
Why not give your grove a 
break? 


P. O. Box 757 
Winter Haven, Fla. 





The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per werd fer 
each insertion. You may count the 
number ef words yeu have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
ef the advertisement for one inser- 
tion. Multiply this by the total num- 
ber ef insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is se 
lew that we cannot charge classified 
acceunts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with erder. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
60 cents. 
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PERSONAL 


QUIT TOBACCO easily, inexpensively, with- 
out drugs. Send address. N. A. Stokes, 
Mohawk, Florida. 


THRIFTY TREES and budwood from record 
performance Perrine Lemon parents, Per- 
sian Lime and other citrus varieties. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 

UP to $20.00 paid for Indian Head Cents; 
Half Cents $125.00; Large Copper Cents 
$500.00, ete. Send dime for list. Roman- 
ocoinshop, D. Springfield, Mass. 





WANTED: — Good second hand double 
orange sizer, which will run two cars. 
Christian & Neal, 

McIntosh, Fla. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


ALYCE CLOVER, the adapted Flor- 
ida legume for hay or cover crop. 
Rich in fertilizer or hay value. 
Pure seed for sale by Hardin Nur- 
series, Box 63, Lakeland, Fla. 


Large citrus trees for replanting at 
special low price. Grafted avo- 


cado trees and budwood of Per- 
rine lemon and Tahiti limes. 
WARD’S NURSERY 
Avon Park, Fla. 





MEN WANTED—Sell Shirts. No experience 
necessary. Free samples. Commission in 
advance. Free ties with shirts. Carroll 
Mills, 875A Flatbush Alv., Brooklyn N. Y. 


FREE Booklet describes 87 plans 
for making ._$20-$100; weekly, home 
or office, business your own. Elite 
nga 505 Fifth ave., New York 
ity. 
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FOR SALE | 


Lists of Florida Citrus Growers 
compiled from recent survey 
of groves, arranged by counties. 
Name, address, acreage and le- 
gal description. 

Also list wealthy residents of 
Florida. 


W. L. Lamar 


P. O. Box 163 
ATLANTA, GA. 


CROTALARIA INTERMEDIA: 50c 
per lb. SPECTABALIS, 20c. New 
crop cleaned scarified seed. Igou- 
Kauffman Crotalaria Co., Eustis, Fla. 


CLEOPATRA MANDARIN — Cold- 
resistant root stock, all sizes to % 
inch caliper, $10.00 per 100 up. Also 
buds and sour orange stock. Grand 
Island Nurseries, Eustis, Fla. 


PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred: yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
Cc. A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville. Tenn. 


WANTED—To hear from owner having good 
farm for sale. Cash price, particulars, 
John Black, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. — 


LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the 
Seed Growers Association, 
bama, for prices. 


FANCY ABAKKA pineapple plants. R. A. 
Saeger Ankona. Florida. a 


FOR SALE—Selected budwood and trees ot 
Perrine lemon, Tahiti lime, new varieties 
tangeloes and other citrus. Ward’s Nur- 
sery, Avon Park, Fla. 


Baldwin County 
Loxley, Ala- 


DETAILED SOIL Anatysts, Interpretations. 
$2.50. Soil Laboratory, Frostproof, Florida. 


SCENIC HIGHWAY NURosERIES has a 
large stock of early and late grapefruit 
and oranges. One, two and three year 
buds. This nursery has been operated 
since 1883 by G. H. Gibbons, Waverly, 
Fla. 

NEW COMMERCIAL lemon for Florida, the 
Perrine; proven. All residents need yard 
trees, keeping Florida money at home. 
Booking orders for budded stock for Win- 
ter delivery. DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto 
City, Fla. 


SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm. Panama City, Fla. 


SEED—Rough lemon, sour orange, cleopatra. 
New crop from type true parent trees. 
Also thrifty seedlings. DeSoto Nurseries, 
De Soto City, Florida. 

BUDDED trees new Florida commercial lem- 
on, proven; thin skinned, juicy, scab im- 
mune. Also rough lemon, sour orange and 
Cleopatra seed and liningout seedlings. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fila. 


SEEDS—ROUGH LEMON, SOUR ORANGE, 
CLEOPATRA. Pure, fresh, good germi- 
nation’ Also seedlings lineout size. De 
Soto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


CROTALARIA .SPECTABILIS—Seed for sale. 
New crop, well cured, bright and clean. 
Price 25¢ per pound in 100 pound lots 
and over, 80¢ per pound in less quanti- 
ties, f. o. b..:Hastings, Bunnell, Lowell 
and San Antonio, Florida. F. M. LEONARD 
& COMPANY. Hastings, Florida. 


WANTED—Positioh as packing house fore- 
man; in citrus business twepty-five 
years; ten years’ experience as foreman; 
married man. J. R. Henry, Okahumpka, 
Florida. 





